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for such purposes. The issuing of technical bulletins by the 
stations was discouraged as there are well established aven- 
ues for the publication of scientific matter in a way that all 
libraries, societies and interested individuals can find ready 
access to it. 

As officers for the coming year the following were elected : 
For chairman, Byron D. Halsted ; for secretary, Dr. Roland 
Thaxter. 



BRIEFER ARTICLES. 

Note on the nomenclature of Uncinnla spiralis B. & C. — Burrill 
and Earle, in their Parasitic Fungi of Illinois, Part II, p. 406, have de- 
scribed this species under the name Uneinula ampelopsidis Pk., giving U- 
Americana Pk. (1872), U. spiralis B. & C. (1876), and U. subfusca B. & C. 
(1876) as synonyms in the order named. These authors evidently over- 
looked the fact that as long ago as 1857 Berkeley, in his Introduction to 
Cryptogamic Botany (p. 278, fig. 64), figured two appendages and a six 
spored ascus of what is undoubtedly this fungus, giving below the figure 
the name Unoinula spiralis Berkeley & Curtiss. There seems to be no 
good reason why we should not accept this name which is adopted by 
Parlow & Seymour in their Provisional Host Index. As the scope of the 
latter work forbids explanations we thought the present one might not 
be out of place. Accepting Berkeley and Curtiss' name, we have for the 
species, then, the following synonymy : 

Uncinula spiralis B. & C, Introduction to Cryptogamic Botany, p. 
278, fig. 64, 1857. 

U. ampelopsidis Pk., Trans. Albany Inst., Vol. VII, p. 216, 1872. 

V. Americana Howe, Erysiphei of the United States, Journal of 
Botany, 1872. 

U. subfusca B. & C, Grev. IV. p. 160, 1876.— B. T. Galloway, Washing- 
ton, i). a 



OPEN LETTERS. 

On priority of place in biological nomenclature. 

The publication of my note in the October Journal of Botany giving 
my reasons for taking up the generic name Tissa instead of Buda for 
the plants referred by recent authors to Lepigonum or Spergularia, and 
the comments thereon by the learned editor, have put my position on 
this question squarely on record. I was sorry to have to take the means 
I did in order to induce him to print my communication, but I desired 
that my views should be given place in an English botanical journal as 
well as in those of America. Mr. Britten, regarding my reasons as trivial, 
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was justified, from his own stand-point for declining to award them space 
in the Journal, and his refusal, at first, to publish them has in no way 
diminished my regard for him. 

But I do not believe that my reasons will be considered ridiculous by 
others who approach the topic from a different stand- point, and who have 
recognized the necessity of adopting methods of procedure which will 
render the system of nomenclature stable, which is all the "neo- American 
school " is trying to accomplish and for which it, and all naturalists, have 
abundant authority. It is perfectly clear that as long as we allow our- 
selves a choice of names in any way, so long will authors differ in their 
acceptance and the settling of this important matter be deferred. That 
this end can be, at least approximately, reached by priority, has been the 
judgment of most recent naturalists. Whether some entirely different 
method may not commend itself to those of future decades or some rad 
ical modification of the principles now employed be resorted to, it is at 
present impossible to surmise. It is, perhaps, not unlikely that some 
such move will be made. The American Ornithologists Union settled it 
so far as they were concerned, by driving bird names back as far as they 
could, and then as a body adopted the results thus reached, so that they 
have been maintained for a considerable number of years. This process 
has commended itself to some others, but has not been put into operation 
elsewhere, so far as I am informed. 

At all events, under the present methods of botanists it is important 
that all possibility of choice be removed as far as this is possible. For 
this reason I regard the " law " of the Paris Congress cited by Mr. Britten 
as authority for the use of Buda rather than Tissa as unfortunate and det- 
rimental, and do not consider myself at all bound to follow it. 

The number of cases in which change is desirable by reason of prior- 
ity of place is not great. Mr. Britten cites the one of Amygdalus Linn, 
and Prunus Linn., the first standing on a page preceding the position of 
the second, and pointing out that he thinks it would be necessary to call 
all the species now in Prunus, Amygdali. It certainly would be strange 
for a while to make this substitution, but I think he has selected an un- 
fortunate example in support of his argument. While it would probably 
be quite as philosophical to call a plum a peach, as a peach a plum, I 
personally prefer to call a peach a peach, and am prepared to maintain 
that Amygdalus and Prunus are distinct genera. N. L. Britton. 

Columbia College, N. Y. City. 



"Biology" again. 

Your July and September editorials which admirably voiced my 
own sentiments which had been " struggling for utterance," and the reply 
in the October number have so much interested me that I am over- 
tempted to add a word. 

Whether progressive zoologists have become ashamed of the word 
" zoology " or not, they have precisely the same reason for such a feeling 
as have we for shrinking from " botany ; " and we have precisely the same 
reason for claiming to teach "biology" as they. Your correspondent, 
who writes in the October number, misses the real point entirely If he 
could claim that all biological principles can be deduced from the facts 
of zoology, he might, indeed, then say, " Why should not he claim the 
word biology ? " Otherwise, even though the biological study of plants 
were not yet begun, his claim is wholly unfounded. Though it be true 



